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Detail of Cairene Geometric Rug, 15th-16th Centuries. The Textile Museum, Washington, D. C. 


MAGIC CARPETS FROMTHE EAST A Loan Exhibition of Antique Oriental Rugs 


It is only in recent years that “Persia” and 
“oil” have become synonymous; earlier gen- 
erations of western peoples thought only of 
rugs and carpets when Persia was mentioned, 
and Turkey, also a center of fine rug manu- 
facture, exported so many rugs to Europe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
the term “Turkey carpet” became a trade 
name for all Near Eastern rugs. One type of 
Turkish rug, indeed, is called the Holbein 
carpet because it appears in the paintings of 
Hans Holbein, thus giving us a hint of the date 
of its origin. Great rugs woven for the eastern 
courts found their way into the cathedrals and 
palaces of Europe, and finally to the great 
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houses and museums of America, but with 
increasing scarcity we have forgotten their 
beauty and neglected a field of collecting in- 
creasingly difficult but very much worth while. 
This comprehensive exhibition of Near Eastern 
rug weaving will serve, we hope, to recapture 
something of the beauty and romance of fine 
carpets, and stimulate an interest in raising 
the standards of modern manufacture. 

The Arabian Nights tells of magic carpets, 
the glittering colors of rubies and emeralds, 
the rare beauties of quiet gardens where night- 
ingales sang, waters murmured and flowers 
bloomed. It all seems too impossibly perfect. 
particularly in a region which was devastated 
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by constant feuds and wars and scarred by 
atrocious acts of cruelty. Yet modern re- 
searches show that Hollywood magnificence, 
even in technicolor, would have seemed pale 
beside the courts of the Near East. 

Although rugs were first of all objects of 
common daily use from remote antiquity, they 
were essential to all classes, for we see them 
represented in Assyrian bas-reliefs already 
domiciled in the splendor of the court. We 
believe they originated in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean countries, but those we are now con- 
cerned with were made when Muhammadan 
rule dominated the Near East and swept as far 
as India. Among the world’s great rugs, ex- 
perts would probably concede that the Persians 
were the finest of them all. Although excellent 
rugs are still woven and can be made as fine 
as the market is willing to afford, the processes 
of weaving and the intricacies of rug design 
consume an amount of time quite out of line 
with the feverish pace of modern times and the 
prices that ordinary people can pay. In the 
good old days, the monarch practically owned 
the rug weavers and the designers, who were 
often court artists. 

The nomad tribes and peasant weavers, on 
the other hand, used designs that were passed 
down to each succeeding generation. Changes 
were made, but they were gradual, as the 
original meaning of the design was forgotten 


or an improvement suggested, but the quality 
of the weaving was always sturdy and crafts- 
manlike, for the rugs were in daily use, to 
cover the tent floor, to hang over the doorways, 
to kneel upon for prayer. Prayer rugs in 
themselves are fascinating. Every traveler 
carried one with him and five times each day 
spread it upon the ground as he prostrated 
himself toward Mecca and prayed to Allah. 
Prayer rugs are legion. 

A majority of the early Muhammadan rugs 
must have been geometric in design because of 
the strict injunction in the Koran against the 
representation of any living forms. Descend- 
ants of such rugs are the Cairene or Damascus 
type represented in this exhibition, but it was 
not long before love of beauty and a less strict 
interpretation of Islamic laws produced free 
patterns which borrowed from many sources. 
Floral motifs were favorites and flowers 
combined with arabesques furnished the back- 
ground for many of the largest carpets. Chi- 
nese imports introduced dragons and clouds, 
and the love of the chase led to the hunting 
carpet with figures representing wild animals, 
sometimes true to life, sometimes creatures of 
pure fantasy. The mihrab, or prayer niche, is 
found in the majority of the prayer rugs, either 
elaborately represented or so summarily con- 
ventionalized as to be unrecognizable to the 
uninitiated. 


Detail of Animal Rug, Tabriz manufacture, ca. 1540, from Mosque Tomb of Shaikh Safi at Ardabil. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 
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Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Prayer Rug of Court Manufactory, probably from Anatolia, 16th Century Po 


Right 
Detail of Silk Animal Rug, Persia, 16th 
Century. Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Below 

Detail of Animal Rug, Persia, early 16th 
Century. Widener Collection, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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Silk Tapestry Medallion Rug, Kashan, early 17th 
Century. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Like all textiles, rugs are woven with a 
warp (threads or cords going lengthwise) and 
a weft (threads going crosswise). The warp 
is stretched tightly on a loom, and the weft 
binds it firmly together. Unlike other fabrics, 
however, neither the warp nor the weft can be 
seen in the finished rug except from the back, 
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for all the warp threads are covered with 
knots of woolen (sometimes silk) yarn whose 
ends project above the top of the rug and are 
sheared to a smooth surface when the weaving 
is completed. These projecting ends of the 
knots are known as the pile, and may be long 
and loose or short and compact. The fineness 
of weave is determined by the number of knots 
to the square inch, which may vary from sixty- 
four to four hundred, or more or less. The 
firmness of the weaving and knotting con- 
tributes greatly to the wearing quality of rugs, 
altogether too limited in a country where one 
plays ping-pong in heavy shoes, but practically 
unlimited when only bare feet come in contact 
with them. 

But it is not alone weaving which makes a 
great rug: it is primarily the design, pattern 
and color, which produces a fine rug which is 
an outstanding work of art. It is, therefore. 
for their design that the rugs in this exhibition 
have been chosen. There are over one hundred 
in all, ranging from great medallion rugs of 
Persia to the small and unpretentious products 
of the Turcomans, and all are splendid ex- 
amples of their types. Many of them are 
famous wherever rugs are known, but others 
are included of types which are little known, 
the very rare work of nomad peoples, lacking, 
to be sure, the sophisticated elegance of the 
court carpets, but with a rugged honesty of pat- 
tern and purity of color unique in character. 

Some of the most important rugs in our 
exhibition are dated in the early sixteenth 
century, while the latest may not be yet one 
hundred years old. All were selected as very 
fine specimens of their various types. 

An exhibition such as this could not have 
been arranged without the very generous co- 
operation of museums and collectors, and had 
it not been for the wise counsel and patient 
assistance of Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, brilliant 
Curator of Near Eastern Art of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City, I 
should never have dared attempt it. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 
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Detail of Turkish Rug, Asia Minor, end 
of 16th Century. Rugs of this type ap- 
pear in the paintings of Hans Holbein, 
and are frequently called Holbein 
carpets. City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


Detail of Turkish Rug with Star Pattern, Ushak, 16th-17th Centuries. Joseph V. McMullan Collection. 
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Silk Rug, Persia, early 17th 
Century, with compartments of 
blue, salmon pink, silver and 
gold. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Collection. 
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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Vol. XLI 2 
Part Two 


Exhibitions 


Exhibition of Antique Oriental Rugs 


Rare Persian, Turkish, Indian and Asia Minor carpets. 
Galleries 50, G52-G58: February 6-March 16 


Earl C. Gross and Charles L. Schucker in the Room of Chicago Art 


Mr. Gross is a well-known commercial designer in Chicago. Mr. Schucker has recently had 
a one-man exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery in New York. 


Gallery 52: February 20-March 30 
Lithographs and Drawings by Stuart Davis 
An almost complete set of lithographs by an important American abstract artist. 
Gallery 13: February 7-March 30 
Monotypes and Drawings by John Kashdan 


First exhibition in the United States of monotypes and drawings by this artist of Russian 
English birth, now living in Cambridge, England. Gallery 13: Closes March 9 


Emil Zettler Memorial Exhibition in the Room of Chicago Art 


Emil Zettler, Chicago sculptor of distinction, taught at the School of the Art Institute from 
1927 to 1943. He died in November, 1946. Gallery 52: Closes February 16 


Modern Illustrated Books: A Collection in the Making 
Illustrations by three of Europe’s greatest living artists, Matisse, Picasso and Rouault. 
Gallery 11: Closes March 9 
Tapestry—The Weavers’ Pictorial Technique 
A demonstration of the development and use of the tapestry technique in various times and 
in various countries from Egypt to Peru in examples drawn from the Institute’s collections. 
Galleries Al-A5: Closes May 31 
Mediterranean Textiles 
Turkish and Greek Island embroideries lent by Burton Y. Berry. 
Gallery H9: Indefinitely 
Constable and Turner: The Road to Impressionism 


An explanatory exhibition showing how Constable and Turner influenced the development 
of nineteenth century French Impressionism. 


Gallery of Art Interpretation, Gallery 1: Closes May 1 
American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne 
Thirty-seven exact replicas in miniature of actual American rooms. 
Galleries Al0, Al2: Closes in June 
Porcelain Portraits 


Eighteenth and nineteenth century European medallions. Many of the “illustrious” people 


of those days are represented in this small and intimate exhibition. 
Gallery G15: Indefinitely 
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MEMBERS’ 


ALL LECTURES TAKE PLACE IN FULLERTON HALL UNLESS OTHERWISE INDIC. 


CALENDAR 


Mondays Titles of Courses January 27 February 3 
11:00 a.m The Beginnings of Modern Art..Helen Parker | Indian Arts in Central | Architecture in  Aneg 
Club Room | America Egypt 
11:55 A.M Demonstrating Techniques......... Mr. Buehr | Volumes The Element of Space 
Club Room 
2:00 p.m Clinic of Good Taste............. Dr. Watson | Pictures for the Home Current Furniture, Cour 
and occasional guest speakers | ............. Mr. Osborne | of John A. Colby & Co. 
2:00 p.m Members’ Studio, | ....Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 | Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II 
5:45 P.M Adult Sketch Class...............Mr. Buehr | Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
assisted by Mrs. Myers 
8:00 p.m Clinic of Good Taste............. Dr. Watson | Pictures for the Home Current Furniture, Coun 
and occasional guest speakers | ............. Mr. Osborne | of John A. Colby & Co. 
Tuesdays January 28 February 4 
11:30 a.m History and Enjoyment of Art............... Paintings by my Contempo- | A Brief Course in Sculpty 
Dr. Watson and Staff | raries....... Mr. Buehr | 5000 Years in 50 Mind 
2:00 p.m Members’ Studio, II...... Mr. Buehr, Studio 4 | Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I 
ais 6:30 P.M. Evening Lectures in the Galleries............ No Lecture Spanish Colonial Archi 
a Helen Parker ture in South America 
Club R 
Fridays January 31 February 7 
“ j 10:00 a.m. Adult Sketch Class.............. Mr. Osborne | Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
a and Mrs. Myers 
y 12:15 p.m. Current Exhibition Promenades..... chenenals The Impressionists The Oriental Rug Exhibi 
ie. Dr. Watson and Staff | ...Dr. Watson, Gallery 32| ...... Joseph V. McMu 
Gallery 
“e 2:00 p.m. ~ The Last Time I Saw Paris | What I Saw in South 
America.....Helen Pat 
6:30 p.m. > Art through Travel.. .Dr. Watson and guests | Repetition of 2:00 Lecture 
(See Notes above) 
8:00 p.m. Oriental Rugs Are Works 
Art.Dr. Maurice S. Dima 
Saturdays February 1 February 8 
10:30 a.m. Six-Week Special Sketch Class for Children... | Children’s Sketch Class Children’s Sketch Class 
Mr. Osborne and Mrs. Myers 
1:10 p.m. The James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Fund for Children............. Mr. Osborne 
and Mrs. Myers 
Sundays February 2 February 9 
3:00 p.m. = Art through Travel. . . .Dr. Watson and guests | The Last Time I Saw Paris | What I Saw in South 


America..... Helen 
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Art Institute Lecturers: Dudley Crafts Watson, Helen 
Parker, George Buehr, Addis Osborne, and staff members. 
Guest Lecturers: Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, Curator of 
Near Eastern Art, Metropolitan Museum, N. Y.; Frances 
Harrington, Head, Professional School of Interior Deco- 
ration; Edward T. Camenisch, Lecturer on Americana. 


At the Six-Week Special Sketch Class for Children on 
Saturday mornings, materials are available for 10 cents. 
Dr. Watson repeats his Art through Travel lecture 
subjects so that all Members can be accommodated com- 
fortably in Fullerton Hall. The Friday evening lectures 
are given one week at 6:30, and the alternate week at 8:00. 


INDIC. 
Joseph V. McMullan, President, Hajji Baba Club (a On Sundays the Art through Travel lectures are open 
rug collectors’ group of New York). to the public at a charge of 60 cents, including the Federal 
Notes: At the Adult Sketch Class for Novices, Mondays tax. Members are admitted free of charge; families of 
and Fridays, materials are available for 15 cents. Members and their out-of-town guests must pay the tax. 
— 
3 February 10 February 17 February 24 March 3 
Ancg Sculpture in Ancient Egypt | Painting in Ancient Egypt Assyrian and Babylonian | Art in Ancient Crete 
Architecture & Sculpture 
pace Slabs and Solids Forms in the Flat Might and Mass Sensibility by the Sea 
. Coun§ Symbolism in Rugs and | A Modern Living Room, Pottery, Courtesy The Haeger | Let’s Talk about Dining 
& Co. Tapestries Courtesy John M. Smyth Co. Potteries, Inc., Dundee, III. Rooms 
eek Jean Sterling Nelson “The World’s Largest Art . . . Frances Harrington 
Pottery” 
I Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, IT Members’ Studio, II Members’ Studio, II 
; Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
Symbolism in Rugs and | A Modern Living Room, | Pottery, Courtesy The Haeger | Let’s Talk about Dining 
& Co. Tapestries Courtesy John M. Smyth Co. Potteries, Inc., Dundee, Ill. Rooms 
sel tet Jean Sterling Nelson “The World’s Largest Art| .... Frances Harrington 
Pottery” 
4d February 11 February 18 February 25 March 4 
sculptal A Brief Course in Sculpture: | A Brief Course in Sculpture: | The Arts of Asia: Rugs from | The Arts of Asia: Ancient 
) Ming The Supreme Masters, America becomes the Cen- the Near East India, Cradle of Buddhism 
Phidias, Michelangelo and ter of World Sculpture ....Charles Fabens Kelley 
Rodin 
[ Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I Members’ Studio, I 
Archif No Lecture Persian Rugs No Lecture Architecture Old and New 
erica Gallery 50 In Brazil Club Room 
ub Re 
7 February 14 February 21 February 28 March 7 
: Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class Adult Sketch Class 
oxhibi The Sculpture of Emil Zet- | The Oriental Rug Exhibswon | Earl C. Gross and Charles | Oriental Rugs 
icMw tler..Dr. Watson, Gallery 52 | ....Mr. Buehr, Gallery G52 L. Schucker Helen Parker, Gallery G52 
llery ....Mr. Buehr, Gallery 52 
h What I Saw in South I Remember Spain The Art Institute of Tomor- | The Sioux at Home in South 
n Par America .... Helen Parker row....Daniel Catton Rich Dakota 
Repetition of 2:00 Lecture Repetition of 2:00 Lecture | .... Edward T, Camenisch 
(See Notes above) (See Notes above) 
Works Repetition of 2:00 Lecture Repetition of 2:00 Lecture 
}. Dima (See Notes above) (See Notes above) 
8 February 15 February 22 March 1 March 8 
‘lass 
My Best Friend My Best Friend Time of My Life Time of My Life 
— 
9 February 16 February 23 March 2 March 9 
h What I Saw in South I Remember Spain Chicago’s Contribution to | The Sioux at Home in South 
n Par America..... Helen Parker Modern Architecture Dakota 
Mr. Osborne | ......Edward T. Camenisch 
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NOTES 


The Art Institute Libraries 
The generosity of friends and special facili- 
ties available through the Library of Congress 
have made the past year a favorable one for 
the Libraries of the Art Institute. Our total 
holdings are now over 52,000 volumes. The 
growing collections of the museum, with the 
accompanying research on the part of the 
curators, emphasize the importance of secur- 
ing basic works of scholarship, old and new, 
despite their rising cost. Robert Allerton’s 
gift of eighteen volumes has added several of 
particular value to the Department of Prints. 
From Alfred E. Hamill has come the remark- 
able series on Egypt made by Napoleon’s Com- 
mission in 1809. 

Fortunately, we were included in the list of 
fewer than one hundred libraries invited to 
share in a Library of Congress Mission which 
has bought books from various sources in 
Europe and is dispersing them at one dollar a 
volume. By this arrangement we have re- 
ceived so far 491 volumes, most of them of 
special importance both for text and the 
quality of their color plates. Funds supplied 
by the Sterling Morton Gift Fund made pos- 
sible our participation in this project. 

Publishing of art books in foreign countries 
during the war years continued to an astonish- 
ing degree. We are re-establishing connec- 
tions in Europe; several delightful illustrated 
periodicals and a number of handsome mono- 
grap’ + are coming from France, Holland and 
Switzerland. By exchange we receive useful 
series from Argentina, Peru and other Latin 
American countries. 

Slides of the Art Institute collection of 
Coptic textiles have been generously given by 
Mrs. Chauncey Borland. Through the co- 
operation of Mr. Schniewind the collection of 
slides from etchings and other prints has been 
improved and increased. Many photographs 
and slides of Latin American art have been 
recently added. 

Service of all departments of the Library to 
visiting scholars has increased, as well as to 
the curators, and faculty and students of our 
School. Our facilities are extensively used by 
the students and faculty of the Architectural 
Department of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology and also by the University of Illinois 
at the Navy Pier. 

Although the Library is for reference rather 
than for the circulation of books, it is hoped 
that Members of the Art Institute will be 
interested in making use of our growing re- 
sources. ETHELDRED ABBOT 


Special Lecture 


Dr. Maurice S. Dimand, Curator of Near 
Eastern Art at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, will give a talk, Oriental 
Rugs Are Works of Art, in Fullerton Hall, 
Friday evening, February 7, at 8:15 p.m. This 
lecture, in connection with the opening of the 
great rug exhibition in the temporary galleries, 
is open to Members and guests. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Members’ Series 


The annual production of a Shakespeare play 
has become almost a tradition in the Good- 
man Theatre during the last ten or twelve 
years. Obviously such a production is invalu- 
able from the point of view of our student 
actors. It makes greater demands on them 
than any other play, it creates greater enthusi- 
asm, it compels more strenuous application. 
Happily, our audiences seem to be quite as 
eager to see a Shakespearean play as the stu- 
dents and the staff are to produce it. 

Our Shakespearean play this season is 
Othello. It will play on the following dates: 
February 6-8; 11-16; 18-23; with one matinee 
on Thursday, February 20. 


Children’s Theatre 


The Big Bad Wolf is on the way. Two of them 
to be exact, a Mother Wolf and a young cub. 
So are Red Riding Hood and her Grandmother. 
This is the annual treat for the youngest chil- 
dren. Red Riding Hood will open on Satur- 
day, February 1, and will play through 
March 22. There will be a special perform- 
ance on Saturday morning, March 1, at 
10:30, and Sunday afternoon performances on 
March 2, 9, 16, 23 at 3:00. 

The last play of the season will be The 
Prince and the Pauper. Both plays are drama- 
tizations by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, Helen Parker, Head 


Individuals, groups and organizations may ar- 
range for guide service and special lectures. 
Please consult the Department of Education 
Office in Gallery 2 on the First Floor for in- 
formation regarding fees and appointments. 

Children of the Chicago Public Schools are 
entitled to free gallery tours by appointment 
made in advance. For private and suburban 
schools there is a nominal charge. 


EveninG LECTURES IN THE GALLERIES on 
South America, the current exhibitions and the 
collections are offered on alternate Tuesdays 
at 6:30 p.M. by Miss Helen Parker. The course 
is open to anyone and may be entered at any 
time. A series ticket, good for any twelve 
lectures, costs $5.00, plus $1.00 Federal tax; 


TUESDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 


a single lecture costs 50 cents, plus 10 cents 
tax. These lectures are free to Members. 
Guests of members must pay admission fee. 


HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES, a series of 
talks for busy people, will be offered free to 
the public every Wednesday noon at 12:30 
p.M. by Miss Helen Parker. A detailed list 
of subjects may be obtained at the Information 


Desk by the front door. 


ADVENTURES IN THE Arts, the Florence 
Dibell Bartlett Free Public Lectures, are given 
by Miss Helen Parker and occasional guest 
lecturers every Thursday evening at 6:30 P.M. 
in Fullerton Hall. These illustrated art and 
travel lectures are free to the public. 


February 4 Spanish Colonial Architecture in South America 

Helen Parker Club Room 
March 4 Architecture Old and New in Brazil.......... Helen Parker Club Room 
THURSDAYS at 6:30 P.M. 
February 6 European Monuments and the War.......... Helen Parker Fullerton Hall 
Helen Parker Fullerton Hall 
February Art and Life in Ecuador.................. Helen Parker Fullerton Hall 


February 27 Japanese Prints: “Pictures of the Passing World” 


March 6 Introduction to Peru......... 


Fullerton Hall 
Fullerton Hall 
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